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SOWING IN TEARS. 

MARIE DUCHESNE. 

H ere in the twilight valley-land I sow, 
In the dim twilight sowing, with a prayer 
That the seed fall on good ground, while I go 
Onward, nor wait to see the grain appear. 

While still before me stretch the barren fields 
Up the steep mountain sides, where now I tread ; 
Far on the good land lies, where breaks the day- 
Where the blind see, the hungry ones are fed. 

But may I enter ? I, who bring no sheaves I 
'Twas twilight yonder, and I could not see ! 
These fields are heavy with their golden grain — 
Let me a gleaner mid the reapers be ! 



THE MALEFACTOR'S VIOLIN. 

From the French of Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Carl Hafitz had spent six years in working at 
thorough-bass ; he had studied Haydn, Gluck, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Rossini ; he was in the full enjoy- 
ment of robust health, and of a modest fortune which 
allowed him to pursue his artistic vocation. In a 
word, he had all the requisites for composing grand 
and beautiful music — except the one little indispen- 
sable thing — inspiration. 

Every day, filled with noble ardor, he would take 
to his master very long and harmonically very good 
scores — every phrase of which, unfortunately, went 
to the account of Peter, or James, or Christopher. 

Master Albertus, seated in his great arm-chair, 
smoking his pipe, with his feet on the andirons and 
his elbow on the table, would set to work to strike 
out his- pupil's original discoveries, one after the 
other. Carl would cry with vexation, get angry, 
argue — but the old master would placidly open one 
of his innumerable music-books, and with his finger 
on the passage, say : 

" Look there, my boy ! " 

Then Carl would hang his head, and despair of the 
future. 

But one fine morning when he had handed in to 
Master Albertus, under his own name, a fantasia of 
Baccherini, with scraps from Viotti, the old gentle- 
man's composure gave way. 

" Carl !" cried he,, "do you take me for an ass? 
Do you think I don't notice your wretched steal- 
ings? Really this is too bad !" 

Then, seeing him in consternation at this address, 

" See here," said he ; "I think it is very likely you 
are cheated by your own memory, and take your 
reminiscences for invention ; but, decidedly, you are 
getting too fat ; you drink too good wine, and, what 
is more, you are too loose in counting your glasses. 
That is what clogs the channels of your intelligence. 
You must get lean ! " 

" Lean ! " 

" Yes ! — or give up music. It is not science you 
lack, but ideas.. The thing is very simple. If you 
passed your life in coating the strings of your violin 
with a thick layer of grease, how could they ever 
vibrate ? " 

These words of Master Albertus were a gleam of 
sudden illumination of Hafitz. 

" If I have to wear myself to a skeleton," cried he, 
" I shall shrink from no sacrifice. Since it is matter 
which clogs my soul, I will grow lean ! " 

Hi,s features, at this moment, spoke such heroism 
that Master Albertus was touched ; he embraced his 
dear pupil and wished him good luck. 

By the next day, Carl Hafitz, with wallet and staff, 
left the hotel of the "Three Pigeons " and the brew- 
ery of "King Gambrinus " for a long journey. 

He set out for Switzerland. 

Unluckily, by the end of six months, though his 
plumpness was considerably reduced, his inspiration 
was none the better for it. 

"Could there be an unluckier fellow than I?" 
thought he. " Fasting or good living — water, wine, 
beer — nothing can screw up my soul to sublimity 
pitch. What have I done to deserve so dismal a 
fate ? While a crowd of ignoramuses are producing 
remarkable works, I, with all my science, all my 
work, all my courage — I don't come to anything ! 
Oh, Heaven is not just ! No ; it is not just ! " 

Thus meditating, he was plodding along the road 
from Bruck to Fribourg. Night "was falling ; he be- 
gan to lag, and was ready to drop with weariness. 

At this moment he perceived, by the moonlight, 
an old shanty, squatted a little back from the road, 
with steep roof and ramshackle door, shattered win- 
dow-panes, and chimney in ruins. Nettles and briars 



grew thick about it, and the little window in the roof 
scarcely peeped out over the bramble bushes of the 
plain, now swept by a wind which would have taken 
the horns off an ox. 

At the same moment Carl descried through the 
gloom the pine branch dangling over the door. 

" Come," said he, " the inn is not fair to look at — 
it is even a bit uninviting ; but we must not judge 
by the outside." 

So, without hesitation, he rapped on the door with 
his stick. 

" Who's there ? What do you want ? " cried a gruff 
voice from inside. 

" Shelter and food." 

" Ah, ha ! very well — very well ! " 

The door opened suddenly and Carl found himself 
face to face with a stout fellow, with square- cut fea- 
tures and gray eyes, clothed in an old sack coat out 
at elbows, and holding in his hand a hatchet. 

Behind him flamed the fire on the hearth, lighting 
up the entry to a shed, the steps of a wooden stair- 
case, the crumbling walls, and, crouching close to 
the fire, a girl, pale, emaciated, and dressed in a poor 
gown of brown calico, spotted with white. She 
looked towards the door with a sort of fright^in her 
black eyes was an- indefinable expression of wild 
sadness. 

Carl saw all this at a glance, and instinctively tight- 
ened his grasp of his stick. 

" Well— come in— why don't you ? " said the man. 
" This isn't weather to keep people out in." 

Thinking, then, that it would be ill-judged to look 
scared, he walked boldly into the shanty and sat 
down on a stool before the fire-place. 

"Give me your wallet and stick," said the man. 

This time Master Albertus' pupil shivered to his 
very marrow ; but, before he could get over his dis- 
may, the wallet was unstrapped, the stick leaning in 
a corner, and the host quietly seated again in the 
chimney-corner. 

This circumstance somewhat restored his com- 
posure. 

'• Herr Wirth," said he, smiling, " I shouldn't ob- 
ject to some supp'er." ', 

" What would you have ? '' said the other grossly. 

" A bacon omelet, a jug of wine, and some cheese." 

" Hey, hey ! You've an excellent appetite, sir, but 
our provisions are out." 

"Out?" 

"Yes." 

"All?" 

"AH-" 

" You've no cheese ? " 

"No." 

"Nor butter?" 

"No." 

" No bread ? — no milk ? " 

"No." 

" Why, good heavens ! pray, what have you got ? " 

" Potatoes baked in the ashes." 

At that moment Carl noticed in a dark corner, on 
the staircase steps, a whole regiment of fowls — 
white, black and russet — asleep, some with their 
heads under their wings, others with their necks 
sunk between their shoulders. There was even one 
big, dry, dilapidated old fellow, who was coolly pick- 
ing and smoothing his feathers. 

"Why," said Hafitz, pointing at them, "you must 
have eggs." 

" We. took them all to market this morning at 
Bruck." 

" Ah ! Well, then, anyhow, put me on a chicken 
to roast ! " 

Scarce had he pronounced these words, when the 
pale girl, with disheveled hair, rushed to the stair- 
case, crying : 

" No one shall touch my fowls — no one shall touch 
my fowls ! Ho, ho, ho ! Leave the Lord's creatures 
alive." _. 

There was something so terrible in the poor crea- 
ture's looks that Hafitz hastily answered : 

" No ; no ; we won't kill the fowls. Let us see the 
potatoes. I go in for potatoes. I shall stick to you. 
Now I see my vocation clearly. Here I stay three 
months — six months — long enough, anyhow, to get 
as lean as a fakir ! " 

He said this with singular vivacity, and the host 
cried to the pale girl :. 

" Geneveva ! — Oeneveva ! — look — the spirit has 
him — like the other ! " 

The gale outside grew stronger ; the fire flared un- 
steadily on the hearth, and sent its volumes of gray- 
ish smoke in whirling eddies to the ceiling. The 



fowls, in the flickering firelight, seemed to dance on 
the steps of the stairs, while the mad girl sang witlv-~? 
her shrill voice a strange old-fashioned air, and the \ 
green fagots, sweating with sap in the flame, sim- 
mered a mournful accompaniment, 

Hafitz understood that he had got into the den of 
Hecker, the wizard; he swallowed two potatoes, and 
raising the great red water jug, drank long and deep. 
Then his spirit grew calm again : he noticed that the 
girl had gone, and only the man was left before the 
fire. 

" Herr Wirth," he resumed, " show me to bed." 

The innkeeper, lighting a lamp, went slowly up the 
worm-eaten stairs, raised a heavy trap-door with his 
gray head, and showed Carl to the garret, under the 
thatch. 

" There's your bed," said he, setting the lamp on 
the floor, " pleasant dreams ; and be careful with the 
light !" 

Then he went down again, and Hafitz remained 
alone, crouching before a great straw mattress with 
a big feather bed for a coverlet. 

He had been musing for some moments, wonder- 
ing whether it would be prudent to go to sleep or no, 
for the old fellow's face was far from reassuring, 
when, thinking over the light gray eyes, the livid 
mouth thick set with wrinkles, the broad, bony fore- 
head, and parchment skin, he suddenly recollected 
that on the Galgenberg (gallows hill) were three 
hanged malefactors, and that one of them curiously 
resembled his host- -that he, too, had sunken eyes, 
ragged elbows, and his great toe protruding through 
his shoe rotted by the rain. 

He recollected, too, that the poor wretch, Melchior 
by name, had been a musician, and had been hung 
for knocking on the head with his jug the landlord 
of the " Golden Lamb," who was dunning him for a 
conventionsthaler. 

The poor devil's music had formerly touched him 
deeply — it was wild and fantastic, and Master Albertus' 
pupil used to envy the vagabond ; but, at this mo- 
ment, seeing in fancy the figure on the gallows, its 
rags fluttering in the night breeze and the carrion 
crows hovering arid crawing about it, he felt a chill 
run over him ; and his fear was not diminished when 
he saw, at the back of the shed against the wall, a 
fiddle with two withered palm leaves over it. 

He would have been glad to make his escape, but 
at that instant the rude voice of the host reached his 
ears. 

" Put out the lamp, will you ?" cried he— "go to 
bed— I told you to look out for the light ! " 

At these words Carl shivered with fright, but he 
stretched himself on the grejii mattress and blew 
out the lamp. 

Everything grew still. 

Now, spite of his resolution not to shut his eyes, 
what with listening to the howling of the wind, the 
hooting of the owls through the darkness, and the 
scampering of the mice over the rotten floor, towards 
one in the morning Hafitz was sound asleep, when a 
sob — sad — grievous — heartrending— waked him with 
a start and his face bathed in cold sweat. . 

He looked, and saw doubled up in the corner of 
the garret the figure of a man ; it was Melchior, the 
malefactor! Its black hair hung to its lean waist, 
and its neck and chest was bare. So lean was it, 
one might have taken it for the skeleton of an im- 
mense grasshopper ; a moonbeam, which found its 
way through the little window, lit it up faintly with a 
livid gleam, and long spiders' webs dangled about it. 
. Hafitz, in silence, with staring eyes and wide open 
mouth, gazed at the strange being as one might gaze 
at Death, standing behind one's bed-curtains, when 
the fatal hour draws nigh. 

.Suddenly the skeleton stretched out its long bony 
hand and seized the violin from the wall, put it to its 
shoulder, and then, after a rhoment of silence, began 
to play. 

In its music there were— why, there were notes as 
funereal as the sound of the earth crumbling on the 
coffin of one we have dearly loved — solemn as the 
thunder of waterfalls long drawn out by mountain 
echoes — majestic as Autumn gales through sounding 
forests ; and then again sad — sad as incurable despair. 
Then, in the midst of these sobs, would come a song 
— light, dulcet, silvery as the warbling of a flight of 
joyous sparrows fluttering over flowering shrubbery. 
It would swell and eddy in graceful waves, with an 
ineffable thrill of careless delight, and then in an in- 
stant take flight, scared off by the waltz, mad, palpi- 
tating, ecstatic ; love, joy, despair, all sang, wept, 
streamed forth beneath the vibrating bow. 



